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the federal ministry, as in the cases of Mr. Letellier de Chapter
St. Just in Quebec in 1879 and Mr. Mclnnes in British
Columbia in 1900. For all practical purposes the
Lieutenant-Governor is now expected to act as a
constitutional sovereign, and in this respect the
Dominion differs in reality very slightly from the
Commonwealth, where the Governors are directly
appointed by the Crown.
The provinces, however, are subject to disallowance
of legislation by the Dominion, but this issue, which has
played a considerable part in Canadian history, has
now diminished in importance, as the practice has been
reduced to minimal proportions. Sir J. Macdonald and
Conservatives in general were not reluctant to disallow
bills deemed to be unconstitutional as arrogating to
the provinces powers they did not possess, and Acts
have been disallowed because they conflicted with im-
perial interests as restricting immigration of orientals,
or with Dominion obligations, as was the case in 1908
with a British Columbia Act denying to Japanese the
privilege of entry given by Canadian Act. Mr. Ayles-
worth, when Minister of Justice, approved in 1909-10
the disallowance of Acts which extended wrongly, in
his opinion, the competence of provincial companies to
act outside the province, a view which was afterwards
proved erroneous by the decision of the Privy Council
in Bonanza Creek Gold Mining Co. v. The King.1 But,
unlike the Conservatives, the Liberals normally de-
clined to interfere with Acts merely because they were
unjust or even confiscatory of private property without-
due compensation. This was Mr. Aylesworth's attitude
in the famous Cobalt case and the Hydro-Electric Com-
1 [1916] 1 A.C. 566.